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tion of the Empire. He opened up the interior by roads and
canals, established ports, surveyed the coasts, and improved
the harbours. He built the first railways, introduced cheap
postage, and covered India with a network of telegraph-wires,-
while he encouraged education, and trained a body of men
who should carry on this work, animated by his own ideals,
and according to his own business capacity. Modern India is
in itself a memorial of Dalhousie's greatness.

CHAPTER XL

THE INDIAN MUTINY

IN 1857 the progress and peace of our Indian Empire was
interrupted by a frightful episode, which even now, when the
memory of its horrors have been partly obliterated by time,
can hardly be thought of without a shudder. It is not, indeed,
good to linger too much on the terrible details of the Indian
Mutiny, and it is better rather to dwell with admiration and
gratitude on the many heroic deeds it occasioned.

The origin of this great mutiny among the sepoys employed
in the Indian army may not be traced to one cause only.
There were many influences at work to undermine the loyalty
of the troops. The sons of the Mogul Emperor, whose power
had been completely taken over by the British Government,
had for a long time been intriguing among the native soldiers,
appealing to their patriotism and fanaticism to recover the
ancient power of the Hindu dynasty, and to destroy their
English masters. At that time also the Bengal native army
was very badly organized, Discipline was slack, and the
sepoys so vastly outnumbered the Europeans, that they were
not slow to realize their power. They had been trained in the
science of war, they were well armed, and they thought that, if
they could turn the English guns against their own officers,
India would easily be theirs,